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8ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL AND THE 
‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.’ 


THE ‘DicTionaRy OF NATIONAL Bro- 
GRAPHY’ contains the names of more than 
two hundred men who obtained their educa- 
tion at St: Paul’s School, but of this number 
some 25 per cent are not given the credit 
of being Old Paulines. In'some cases their 
identification as pupils of St. Paul’s was 
subsequent to the publication of the volume 
of the ‘D.N.B.’ in which their career is 
recorded, but in the majority of instances the 
omission of any mention of the school at 
which they were educated from the account 
of their careers can only be attributed to the 
incomplete researches of their biographers. 

I append a list of Old Paulines of whom 
accounts are given in the ‘D.N.B.’ and of 
whom it is not there noted that they were 
alumni of Dean Colet’s foundation :— 
André, John. Born 1751. Major in the army. 

Taken prisoner in the American War, and 

executed as a spy October, 1780. A monument 

Abbey by King George in 1782, the 


Arnold, Thomas James. Born 1803. Died 1877. 
F.R.S. Metropolitan Police Magistrate. 

Baber, Henry. Born 1775. Died 1869. Keeper 
Books at the British Museum, 1812- 

Bellamy, Daniel, jun. Born 1718. Died 1788. 
Divine. 

Blackmore, William. Born 1618. Died 1684. 
Puritan divine. Rector of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill. Ejected 1662. 

Boyce, William. Born 1710. Died 1779. 
a composer. Organist to the Chapel 

oyal. 

Boyle, Charles, 4th Earl of Orrery. Born 1675. 
Died 1731. Knight of the Thistle. Soldier, 
diplomatist, and man of letters. 

Boyle, John. Born 1563. Died 1620. Bishop of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 

*Boyle, Michael. Died 1635. Bishop of Water- 
ford and Lismore. 

Boylé, Richard, Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, 
1620. Archbishop of Tuam, 1638. 

Bridges, John. Born 1666. Died 1724. F.R.S. 
Antiquary, Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. 

+Broughton, Thomas. Born 1705. Died 1774. 
Reader in the Temple. Prebendary of Salis- 
bury. Man of letters. 

Browne, Samuel. Born 1578. Died 1632. Divine. 

Calamy, Edmund. Born 1635. Died 1685. 
Puritan divine. 

Campbell, Lord Frederick. Born 1730. Died 
1816. Second son of the 4th Duke of Argyll. 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, 1767. Lord Clerk Register for Scot- 
land, 1768. 

Carew, Sir Peter. Born 1514. Died 1575. 
Constable of the Tower. Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber to Henry VIII. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas. Born 1561. Died 1615. 
Tutor to Prince Henry, the son of James I. 

Chamberlain, William. Born 1772. Died 1807. 
Portrait painter. 

Champion, Joseph. Born 1709. Died 1762. 
Writing Master at St. Paul’s School, where he 
taught Sir Philip Francis and H.S. Woodfall, 
the publisher of The Public Advertiser,in which 
appeared the letters of ‘‘ Junius.” 

Chiswell, Richard. Born 1673. Died 1751. 
— of the Bank of England. M.P. for 

‘alne. 

Clerke, Richard. B.A. Cambridge, 1582. One of 
the translators of the Authorized Version of the 
Old Testament. 

Compton, Spencer, Ist Earl of Wilmington. 


Born 


1675. Died 1743. Speaker of the House of 
Commons. First Lord of the Treasury. Knight 
of the Garter. 

tCowper, Spencer. Born 1669. Died 1728. 


Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Cranfield, Lionel, Ist Earl of Middlesex. Lord 
High Treasurer, 1621 to 1624. 

Culverwell, Nathaniel. Died about 1650. One 
of the ‘‘ Cambridge Platonists.” 

Dance, George. Born 1700. Died 1768. Archi- 
tect. Designed the Mansion House in the City 
of London. 

Dandridge, Bartholomew. Flor. 1750. Portrait 
painter. 


* Was also probably at Merchant Taylor’s. 
+ Was also at Eton. 
t Was also probably at Westminster. 
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Douglas, Archibald, 2nd Earl of Forfar. Died 
1715. Envoy Extraordinary to Prussia, 
Brigadier-General. 

Duncon, Eleazar. Died 1650. Divine. 

Elder, Charles. Eorn 1821. Died 1851. Por- 
trait painter. 

Gower, Humphrey. Born 1638. Died 1711. 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

Greene, Maurice. Born 1698. Died 1755. Or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Cathedral and of the Chapel 
Royal. Professor of Music at Cambridge. 

Hammond, Anthony. Born 1669. Died 1738. 
M.P. for the University of Cambridge. 

Heath, Christopher. Born 1802. Died 1876. 
Succeeded Edward Irving as ‘‘ Angel ”’ or Chief 
Pastor of the Catholic Apostolic Church in 
England. 

Horton, Thomas. Died 1673. President of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

Me ott, Richard. Died 1692. Dean of Win- 
chester. 

Montagu, Charles, 4th Earl and Ist Duke of 
Manchester. Died 1722. Ambassador and 
Secretary of State. 

Owen, John. Born 1766. Died 1822. One of 
the founders of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

Paltock, Robert. Died 1757. Novelist. Author 
of ‘ The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins.’ 

*Parkhurst, John. Born 1728. Died 1797. 
Hebrew lexicographer. 

Parsons, William. Born 1736. Died 1795. Actor 
and painter. Known as “ The comic Roscius.” 

Pollock, Sir Jonathan Frederick, lst Baronet. 
Born 1784. Died 1870. Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer. 

Pollock, Sir William Frederick, 2nd Baronet. 
Born 1816. Died 1888. Queen’s Remem- 


brancer. 
Died 1745. Arch- 


Postlethwayte, Matthew. 
deacon of Norwich. 

Rawlinson, Richard. Born 1690. Died 1755. 
Non-Juring Bishop. Antiquary. Benefactor 
to the Bodleian. 

Reynolds, Edward. Born 1629. Died 1698. 
Archdeacon of Norwich. 

Rosewell, Samuel. Born 1680. Died 1722. 
Dissenting divine. 

Sharp, Thomas. Died 1758. Prebendary of 
Durham. Author of the ‘ Life of Archbishop 
Sharp of York’ (his father). 

Sterry, Nathaniel. Died 1698. Puritan divine. 

Stillingfleet, Edward. Korn 1660. Died 1708. 
F.R.S. Gresham Professor of Physic. 

Strange, Sir John. Born 1695. Died 1754. 
Master of the Rolls. 

Taylor, Thomas. Born1759. Died 1835. Trans- 
lator of Plato and Aristotle. 

Thesiger, Sir Frederick. Born 1758. Died 1805. 
Captain in the Royal Navy. Aide-de-camp to 
Nelson at Copenhagen. 

Trevor, Sir John. Died 1717. Speaker of the 
House of Commons and Master of the Rolls. 
Troubridge, Sir Thomas, Bart. Born 1758. 

Died 1807. Rear-Admiral and friend of Nelson. 

Vere, Sir Francis. Born 1560. Died 1609. 
General of the victorious English forces in the 
Low Countries in 1600. Monument in West- 
minster Abbey. 


* Was also at Rugby. 
t Was also at Eton. 


Vince, Samuel. Born 1749. Died 1821. Senior 
Wrangler. Plumian Professor of Experimenta} 
at Cambridge. 

in e British Embassy in Paris during 

etherell, Sir rles. Born 1771. Died 1846, 
Attorney-General in two administrations. ss 


F, J. McDONNELL. 
Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


‘THE MORNING POST,’ 
1772-1916. 


(See ante, pp. 301, 322.) 


In 1876 Mr. Rideout, Crompton’s nephew 
to whom The Morning Post had been left, 
died. Borthwick was again doomed to dis- 
appointment, but Mr. Andrew Montagu came 
to the rescue, and, by lending him the money 
to purchase the paper, prevented him from 
seeing all the fruits of his life’s work snatched 
from him. He had made three fortunes out 
of the paper for others. Some years later he 
was able to write to his generous friend :— 

“The hour has come when prosperity has. 
enabled me to repay all that you have advanced. 
....But I feel more in debt than ever, for in no 
way can I requite your friendship or offer you 
more than truest gratitude.” 

In one codicil to Rideout’s will the price 
of the paper was fixed at 25,0007. In an- 
other Mr. T. L. Coward, the manager, was 
given his position for life, or an annuity 
equivalent to his then salary. This made 
matters rather complicated ; but Coward’s 
friendship with Borthwick enabled a pleasant 
arrangement to be made, and Coward (who 
was one of the most amiable of men, and an 


enthusiastic worker in the interests of the - 


paper) remained manager. 

At last Borthwick was able to look forward 
to the accomplishment of what he had so 
long desired—the reduction of the price of 
the paper from threepence to a penny. He 
had urged Crompton to do this, but 
Crompton had not been inclined to take the 
risk, although Borthwick told him that 
‘‘the new generation had come to look on the 
Post as a mere fashionable paper, and are con- 
sequently as amazed at real news appearing in its 
columns as if it had been published in The Court 
Journal.” 

In making the change Borthwick had 
@ strong supporter in Coward, whose 
professional sagacity he found very helpful. 
Coward told me that he had not looked for 
the large additional expenses that had to be 
incurred in obtaining a greater variety of out- 
side news; but happily this difficulty was 
overcome, and both Borthwick and Coward 
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reaped a rich reward. The reduction in price 
took place on the 27th of June, 1881, and 
Punch gave out a sorrowful remonstrance 
through the mouth of the redoubtable 
“ Jeames”” :— 

Sir Halgernon ! Sir Halgernon ! I can’t believe it 


rue, 
They say the Post’s a penny now, and all along of 


at, caper that was once the pride of all the swells 

Sal tike a common print is sold for just a vulgar 
brown. 

In 1894 Borthwick’s son Oliver was asso- 
ciated with him, and on the death of 
the editor, Mr. Moore, Oliver filled the 
vacancy until the appointment of Mr. Locker 
in May. On his retirement in 1897 Locker 
was succeeded by Mr. J. Nicol Dunn, who in 
tun was succeeded in 1905 by Mr. Fabian 
Ware. Oliver Borthwick was only 21 when 
his connexion with the paper began. Both 
his father and mother had from the first 
brought him up to feel interest in it, and 
when Mr. Locker was appointed editor, and 
Oliver coached him for a time, the father 
expressed a hope that the new man would do 
his work half as well. On the 16th of 
November, 1895, Borthwick became a peer 
with the title of Glenesk ; he had been created 
a baronet in 1887. 

On the 28th of March, 1898, Lady Glenesk 
died. In all matters connected with her 
husband’s work she had been a helper and 
adviser, and had occasionally contributed to 
the paper. She is of interest to our readers 
as being the stepdaughter of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, who, with Dilke of The 
Atheneum, and our founder Thoms, devoted 
much study to the question of longevity. 
I am the happy possessor of a presentation 
copy of Thoms’s book on the subject. Lady 
Glenesk was a faithful disciple, and in 1897 
an article on the ‘ Duration of Life ’ appeared 
from her pen in The Nineteenth Century. 

The year 1898 was one of grave anxiety to 
Britain. In January there were rumours 0 

'a French expedition under Major Marchand 
to Fashoda, and both here and in France 
very serious tension existed. Lord Glenesk 
had an interview with the Queen, who ap- 
pealed to him to do all in his power to 
restrain the press, especially his own paper. 
The Morning Post counselled moderation, 
but the ill-feeling long continued. Happily 
Marchand was met by Kitchener, and The 
Morning Post of the 27th of October was able 
that the Fashoda bubble had 

urst. 
_ A heavier trouble was to come, however, 
in 1899. At the close of March a letter 


appeared in The Morning Post on the 
gathering war gloom in South Africa. This 
was the first intimation that our Colonia 
Office received of it ; Lord Selborne wrote 
to know if he could be put into communica- 
tion with the writer, and this was done. It 
was not until the 9th of October that the 
Boers presented their ultimatum. Lord 
Salisbury referred to Kruger as “ an amiable 
but very sensitive old gentleman,” but this. 
levity did not agree with the grave speech 
made by Chamberlain two days afterwards.. 
Young Borthwick, who then had fuli controk 
of the Post, recognized the danger at once. 
He proceeded to obtain the best military 
advice, and set matters before the public 
with unsparing frankness. He did not work 
without knowledge, as he had studied the 
Trahsvaal for years. He saw no good 
in concealing difficulties, and warned the 
Government of the large force the Boers had 
at command, while our own was quite in- 
adequate to meet it. Such boldness was 
resented by some, who looked upon the 
attacks made on the Government as “a 
wilful and disloyal attempt to embarrass it,” 
but, as Borthwick explained, “it was the 
organization of the War Office that must be 
changed, not the Government.” He asked 
for patience, and his forecast was indeed 
fulfilled: ‘The Morning Post will be 
amply vindicated.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill was one of its 
correspondents during the South African 
War, and it was while acting in that 
capacity that he was taken prisoner on the 
15th of November, 1899. He escaped from 
Pretoria on the 12th of December, and, ashe 
wrote to The Morning Post, had to main- 
tain himself for some time on nothing but 
chocolate. 

The Morning Post has consistently adhered 
to its hostility to Free Trade. When 
Chamberlain on the 15th of May, 1903, 
made his Tariff Reform speech, Borthwick 


f | was among the first to hail the new evangel ; 


and although his friend Mr. Winston 
Churchill implored him not to support the 
scheme, as if it suecceded “‘ it would break up 
the Empire,” Borthwick was firm, and The 
Morning Post remains to this day true to its 
old traditions. 

Oliver Borthwick’s brilliant management 
of the paper was to be but a short one. He 
had long suffered from bad health, which he 


fought against courageously, determined — 


not to be an invalid. In June, 1904, he had 
promised to preside at the Newsvendors’ 
dinner, but was unable to do so ; and on the 
23rd of March following he died. 
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It was due to his energy that the present 
‘handsome offices of The Morning Post were 
‘built, although he had not the satisfaction 
of seeing their completion, as this was not 
-accomplished until 1907. The offices of the 
paper were first in Fleet Street, and after- 
‘wards in the Strand, opposite Somerset 
House. True to its traditions, the proprietors 
refused to have the front illuminated when 
the rejoicings took place on the occasion of 
‘the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, and 
the mob attacked the building, to the great 
‘alarm of Mr. Barton, the manager. The 
Atheneum was at that time published in 
“Catherine Street,and my father, being a near 
neighbour, went to Mr. Barton’s assistance, 
-and remained with him all night. 

In 1843 The Morning Post moved to 
‘Wellington Street, on the right-hand side 
‘going up from the Strand, adjacent to that. 
big failure, the Exeter Arcade, which ran 
through to Catherine Street. I believe that 
only two of its shops were ever let, and this 
proposed rival to the Lowther Arcade rarely 
had more than its solitary imposing beadle 
(depicted in Punch) to admire its contents. 
‘On the Gaiety Theatre being built, that and 
‘the Gaiety Restaurant, with entrances in 
‘the Strand, occupied the.site of the Arcade. 
‘Subsequently the offices of the Post were 
further enlarged, and part of the work was 
for a time carried on in a temporary building 
-opposite, with the Lyceum at the back of it. 

ward, when I called upon him there, told 
me that it was always his luck to have 
theatres round him, and so be compelled to 
‘pay extra fire insurance. He died on 
tthe 28th of June, 1894. 

A lasting memorial to Borthwick exists 
in “The Oliver Borthwick Memorial 
Morning Post Embankment Home,”’ largely 
subscribed for by readers of the paper. It is 
situated on a freehold site in the New Kent 
Road, its object being to help men struggling 
‘with adversity. 

On the death of his son, Glenesk, who 
was then 75, at once resumed control of the 
paper, but it was only for three years. He 
-died on the 24th of November, 1908, at his 
house 139 Piccadilly—the house where Byron 
had lived in his early married days, and 
where he wrote ‘ The Siege of Corinth.’ 

Glenesk will be gratefully remembered for 
‘the practical interest he took in the various 
institutions for the benefit of those connected 
with the press. In 1885 he succeeded Lord 
Houghton as President of the Newspaper 
Press Fund, and the funds during his 
residency were increased from 16,0001. to 
-54,000/., whilst its membership, which had 


been only 439, was increased to 1,956. He 
also took interest in the Newsvendors, and 
presided at their festival on three occasions: 
June 18th, 1884; May 21st, 1892; and, on 
behalf of his son, June Ist, 1904. In addition 
he showed warm sympathy with the correctors 
of the press, and, as President of the Readers’ 
Pensions Committee, took the chair at the 
—— cn the 6th of March, 1897, when he 
said :— 

“The whole lite world would testify i 
favour of the He himse 
sonally seen his patient toil, and had marvelled at 
his attention and accuracy....He remembered Ovida 
coming to see The Morning Post produced, and she 
was struck by the airy room of the editor, which 
she said the readers ought to occupy in his place. 
- even said she would write a novel about 

em. 

Oliver Borthwick showed the same good 
feeling towards the readers, and, when pre- 
siding at their dinner on May, 1902, men- 
tioned that it was the first occasion on 
which he had taken the chair at a public 
dinner. 

To his daughter, Lady Bathurst, Glenesk 
bequeathed The Morning Post, well knowing 
that in her hands the traditions of the paper 
would be maintained. The management was 
controlled by that veteran of the staff Mr. 
E. E. Peacock, who, unfortunately, survived 
his chief only twelve months. During his 
long connexion with the paper he was held 
in the highest regard. It is pleasant to 
know that his son now fills the same position. 

The present editor is Mr. H. A. Gwynne, 
who had been editor of The Standard from 
1904, but resigned that post in 1911, when 
he became editor of the Post. He was 
correspondent in the Balkans and Roumania, 
in the Turco-Greek War, and in the Boer 
War, and accompanied Chamberlain on his 
visit to South Africa. He has the advantage 
of a brilliant staff. Andrew Lang was a 
contributor for many years, as was also 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson. A feature of The 
Morning Post has always been its leading 
articles, and people who may be opposed to 
the views advocated must at any rate 
recognize that the “leaders” are bold, well 
considered, and: written without fear. This 
feature is well maintained at the present day. 

In closing these notes one is glad that the 
struggles of the elder Borthwicks have met 
with their reward, and that The Morning 
Post, to which they devoted their lives, 
should be at the present day so prosperous. 
That it may long continue to occupy its 
honoured position in the press of Britain is 
the wish of every one to-day. 

JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND EPHESUS. 


Ir is interesting to notice that Shakespeare, 
before proceeding to write ‘The Comedy of 
Errors, the scene of which is laid in Ephesus, 
evidently tried to get some “ local colour” 
by reading up what is said about that city 
in the Acts of the Apostles (chap. xix.). He 
found there a narrative of the attempted 
exorcism of the evil spirit from a man 
supposed to be possessed by it. This may 
be thought to have suggested the attempted 
exorcism of an evil spirit from Antipholus 
of Ephesus (Act IV. sc. iv.). He also found 
that the town was haunted by sorcerers and 
conjurers and people of that kind. And so 
we find Antipholus of Syracuse saying :— 
They say this town is full of cozenage ; 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Dark-working sorcerers that change the mind, 
Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 
Disguiséd cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many such like liberties of sin. 
Act I. se. ii. 

And again (in Act III. se. i.) :— 

There’s none but witches do inhabit here. 
And (in Act IV. se. iii.) :— 

Sure, these are but imaginary wiles, 

And Lapland sorcerers inhabit here. 


And here we wander in illusions : 

Some blesséd power deliver us from hence ! 

The same person goes on later in the same 
scene to say to a woman :— 

Thou art, as you are all, a sorceress. 
The idea of sin as connected with sorcery 
being a Scriptural one, it may well have 
been suggested to the dramatist by the action 
of the penitent sorcerers in burning their 
books of magic (Acts xix. 19). 

In this chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
mention is made of the fact that St. Paul 
“disputed daily in the school of one 
Tyrannus ”’ (v. 9). This evidently suggested 
the introduction into the play of a school- 
master, who is a conjurer as well, and to 
whom is given the Dickensian name of 
Pinch. In so doing Shakepeare departs from 
the ‘Menzchmi’ of Plautus, on which ‘The 
Comedy of Errors’ is based, for the 
corresponding personage in it is a doctor. I 
think the observation and use of the small 
point about Tyrannus indicate a_ careful 
reading of the chapter in question. It would 
scarcely come up in a vague memory of 
having heard the chapter read. 

It is almost amusing to think of Shake- 
Speare as proceeding to read the Epistle to the 
Ephesians to get suggestions for his purpose, 
when one remembers how little he was likely 


to obtain there. But that he did turn to it 
is quite evident. It contains an elaborate- 
statement of the relations of husbands and 
wives, and of their mutual duties towards: 
each other, and this is reproduced in the 
play. The passage in question is Eph. v. 22- 
33. Compare vv. 28, 29 :— 

** So ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself.. 
For no man ever yet hated his own flesh; but. 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord 
the Church ” ; 

v. 31: “They twain shall be one flesh” 
(Geneva Version), with Adriana’s speech to: 
her supposed husband :— 
How comes it now, my husband, O, how comes it»- 
That thou art thus estrangéd from thyself ? 
Thyself I call it, being strange to me, 
That undividable, incorporate, 
Am better than thy dear self’s better part. 
Ah, do not tear thyself away from me! 
For know, my love, as easy mayst thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulf, 
And take unmingled thence that drop again, 
Without addition or diminishing, 
As take from me thyself, and not me too. 

Act II. se. ii. 

It will scarcely be maintained that the- 
above are all mere coincidences, and that I 
am wrong in saying that Shakespeare sought: 
for suggestions in the above-mentioned por- 
tions of Holy Writ. J. WILLCcOCcK, 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi., xii.; 11 8. i.-xii., passim ; 
12 S. i. 65, 243, 406; ii. 45, 168, 263.) 


HEROES AND HEROINES. 


Rev. GEORGE WALKER. 


Londonderry.—A monument to _ the 

saviour of Londonderry in the historic siege- 
of 1688-9 was erected about the year 1827 
at a cost of 4,000. on the “‘ Royal”’ Bastion, 
“which bore during many weeks the 
heaviest fire of the enemy.” It consists of 
a Doric column 8} ft. high, surmounted by a. 
statue of Walker rising 12 ft. higher. The 
square enclosure on the summit is protected 
by iron railings. Macaulay describes the- 
statue of Walker, 
‘such as when, in the last and most terrible- 
emergency, his eloquence roused the fainting 
courage of his brethren. In one hand he grasps a 
Bible. The other, pointing down the river, 
seems to direct the eyes of his famished audience- 
to the English topmasts in the distant bay.” guy 


At the base is the following inscription :— 
‘“‘This. Monument was erected to perpetuate 
the memory of the Rev. George Walker, ,who, 
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aided by a garrison and brave inhabitants of this 
City, most gallantly defended it through a pro- 
tracted Siege, viz: from the 7th December, 1688, 
to the 12th of August following, against an arbi- 
trary and bigoted monarch, heading an army of 
upwards of 20,000 men, many of whom were 
foreign mercenaries, and by such valiant conduct 
in numerous sorties, and by patiently enduring 
extreme privations and sufferings, successfully 
resisted the besiegers and preserved for their 

terity the blessings of civil and religious 
iberty.’ 

The pedestal also bears the names of the 
other leaders: Butler, Murray, Mitchel- 
burne, Cairnes, Leake, and Browning. 


JEMIMA NICHOLAS. 


Fishguard, Pembroke.—A memorial, in 
shape exactly like an ordinary upright grave- 
stone, is placed on the north side of the 
Market Square, contiguous to the wall of the 
parish church. It is thus inscribed :— 


In 
Memory of 
Jemima Nicholas 
of this Town 
“The Welsh Heroine ”’ 
who boldly marched to meet 
The French Invaders 
who landed on our shores in 
February 1797. 
She died in Main Street July 1832 
Aged 82 years. 
At the date of the invasion she 
was 47 years old, and 
lived 35 years after the event. 


Erected by subscription collected at 
the Centenary Banquet July 6 1897. 
Near the spot where the French landed is 
®@ roughly hewn stone, on which is inscribed 
as follows :— 
1897 
CARREG GOFFA 
GLANIAD-Y-FFRANCOD 
CHWEFROR 22 1797 


MEMORIAL STONE 
OF THE 
LANDING OF THE FRENCH 
FEBRUARY 22 1797 


(See also 11 S. vi. 386 ; x. 290, 350.) 


Davin KEWLEY. 


Douglas, Isle of Man.—A drinking fountain 
mear the Victoria Pier is: thus inscribed :— 


Erected by 
Public Subscription 

in memory of 
David Kewley (Dawsey) 

as a tribute of 

Admiration for his braévery in saving 

at various times 23 lives 

from drowning. 
May his example prove an 

incentive to like heroic deeds. 


WALTON. 


Ferryhill, co. Durham.—A monument, 
designed by R. Swinburn, was unveiled by 
John Johnson, Esq., M.P., in April, 1908, 
It stands in front of the Town Hall, and is 
thus inscribed :— 

“* Erected by the Officials and Workmen of Dean 
and Chapter Colliery to the memory of the late 
William Walton (Overman), who sacrificed his life 
in saving the lives of two boys at Dean Bank, 
August 8th, 1906.” 


Percy H. Gorpon. 


Rochester.—On Nov. 2, 1912, Lady 
Darnley unveiled a memorial tablet on the 
Esplanade to Pércy Henry Gordon, aged 26, 
a visitor, who was drowned on April 5, 1912, 
in attempting to rescue a little girl from the 
Medway. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE (ante, p. 264.) 


I am informed by a correspondent that 
Florence Nightingale’s burial-place is at 
East Wellow, Hampshire, and not at West 
Wellow, Wilts, as stated at the .above 
reference. I may add that my information 
was obtained from The Daily Graphic of 
Aug. 19, 1910, in which issue photo-repre- 
ductions appeared of 

“The Grave and Church of West Willow, 
Wiltshire, where the funeral of the late Florence 
Nightingale will take place to-morrow.” 

JOHN T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 


Newsparer History: ‘ THE 
Gazette.’—The Islington Gazette, one of the 
oldest of London’s so-called local papers, 
has just celebrated its Diamond Jubilee 
(1856-1916), the actual 60th birthday being 
Sept. 21. The outward and visible signs of 
the event appeared in the form ¢; a résumé 
of its history in the paper itself, while during 
the week a few short commemorative articles 
with appreciative letters from old readers 
and correspondents were printed. ~The inner 
man was not, however, forgotten, for on 
the evening of Sept. 22 the staff were, 
entertained by the proprietors—the Trounce 
family—to a substantial English dinner at 
the Old Bell Restaurant in Holborn. Three 
journalistic personalities stood out in the 
course of this function. Two gentlemen were 

resent who will long be remembered in the 
ress Gallery of the House of Commons— 
the present editor of the paper, Mr. Henry 
Trounce, who was in the chair, and 


A.D. 1904. 


Dr, Lauzun-Brown of The Lancet ; while 
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allusions were made to Sir Edward Russell as 
former editor of The Islington Gazette, and 
the third member of a famous triad. 

The following is the résumé of the history 
of the journal :— 


“Tt is sixty years since a small print—The 
Islington Gazette—first saw the light of day as a 
weekly newspaper. The first publishing office 
was half of a pie-shop in High Street, between the 
Angel and Liverpool Road. The Gazette was a 
small sheet of four pages of four columns each ; 
the size of the publishing office about 6 ft. square. 
The first editor was the late Mr. F. J. Minasi, the 

roprietor of a flourishing school in Islington. 
Bix months later, owing to a difference with the 

roprietor, Mr. Minasi resigned, and forty-eight 

ours later Mr. Russell (now Sir Edward Russell) 
accepted the position, which he retained until he 
became editor of The Liverpool Daily Post. On 
March 21, 1857, six months after the first copy 
appeared, the Gazette was enlarged. It was again 
enlarged on April 3, 1858. On May 30, 1865, the 
Gazette was published twice a week; on Jan. 1, 
1877, it appeared three times a week; and on 
Sept. 26, 1881—three and a half years after the 
death of the founder, William Trounce—his only 
son and successor, William Samuel Trounce, 
decided to publish the journal five times weekly. 
At the same time the number of columns was 
increased from 28 to 32. Originally published at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, the hour of publication 
was advanced to9a.m. The growing demand for 
fresh and up-to-date news induced the proprietor, 
in the early part of 1901, to enlarge his journal to 
eight pages, comprising 48 columns, and publish 
at the same time as the other morning newspapers. 
‘The outbreak of war in August, 1914, was respon- 
sible for increasing the cost of paper something 
like 300 per cent, and a rise in the price of all 
materials necessary in the production of a news- 
paper compelled the proprietor, in conjunction 
with other daily newspaper owners, to reduce the 
size of The Daily Gazette. This is only a temporary 
measure, and we hope to return to the status quo 
when the glorious day of peace shall arrive.” 


The roll of editors from the commencement 
to the present time is: 1856, F. J. Minasi; 
1857, Edward Russell; 1873, Dr. Garvey ; 

. 1878, William S. Trounce; 1875, Charles 
Townley ; 1905, Henry Trounce. 
G. Yarrow Bapock. 

South Hackney, N.E. 


Last Use oF Stocks At LAUNCESTON.— 
The Daily Chronicle of Nov. 11, 1915, had 
the following :— 


“At Crantock, in Cornwall, with the object of 
preserving the form of stocks as they were used 
in olden times, a bas-relief is being prepared, and 
will be placed in the church as a memorial. 
These characteristic features of the English village 
are now seldom to be found in situ. So much 

portance was attached to the penalizing and 
admonitory power of the stocks that the Commons 
prayed Edward III. to establish them in every 
village. In later times each parish appears to 
have had its stocks, and the last in London was 
removed from St. Clement Danes in 1826. The 
final record of their use was at Rugby in 1865.” 


There were stocks in use at Launceston as 
late as 1859. On Sept. 8, 1806, when the 
bounds of that borough were beaten with 
great solemnity, a rimed account of the 
proceedings, written contemporaneously by 
@ local hand, mentioned :— 

The parish gossip’s cucking stool, 
Down here, right by St. Thomas’ pool, 
Held scolds and shrews in stocks. 

Two men in 1859 were ordered for 
drunkenness to be placed in the stocks, when, 
the pair belonging to St. Mary Magdalene’s 
parish, in the centre of the borough, having 
disappeared, those of the neighbouring parish 
of St. Stephen (St. Thomas, already men- 
tioned, lying in the Kensey Valley between) 
were borrowed for the occasion and placed 
in Broad Street, the town’s principal 
thoroughfare. A bonfire in Castle Dyke the 
same night made an end of this particular 
ancient institution. DUNHEVED. 


RvussELL, BisHorp or PortTa- 
LEGRE, 1671, AND VISEU, 1682.—Under date 
Nov. 28, 1661, Evelyn records :— 

“There din’d with us Russell, Popish Bishop of 
Cape Verde, who was sent out to negotiate his 
Majesties match with the Infanta of Portugal after 
the Ambassador was return’d.” 

Similarly under date Dec. 4, 1661 :— 

**T took leave of the Bishop of Cape Verde, now 
going in the Fleet to bring over our new Queene.” 

There is an account of this prelate in the 
‘Catholic Encyclopedia,’ from the pen of 
the Rev. Edwin Burton, D.D., which states 
that he was nominated Bishop of Santiago 
de Cabo Verde in 1661, but declined the 
honour. He died Nov. 15, 1693. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BooxsInDERS’ Worps.—l. “ Stab.”’—The 
‘Oxford English Dictionary” quotes no 
instance of the verb “stab,” as used by 
bookbinders, earlier than the year 1863. 
Therefore it is interesting to quote from the 
advertisement of ‘‘ School Books in Chirm’s 
Binding,” which is bound into the copy of 
New English Spelling-Book:....By 
the Rev. J. B. Pike, A.M.’ (London, 1788), 
belonging to the Bodleian Library, the 
following sentences :— 

“It is called the punch’d or stabb’d Binding, 
and is done as follows: The Sheets being folded 
into a Book two Holes punched thro’ them near 
the Back, and a String drawn thro’ each Hole, 
into the Pasteboard Sides is the chief Fastening ”’; 
and....‘*as must be that of abolishing the deceitful 
Practice of stabb’d Binding.” 

This advertisement was issued by “ Geo. 
Herdsfield, Stationer and Bookseller, At the 
Golden Heart, (No. 112) Aldersgate Bars, near 
Charterhouse-Square, London.’” 
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2. “‘ Banded binding.”—On the second 
page of this advertisement there is a 
declaration by twenty-two schoolmasters 
and one “ Mrs. Clarkson, at her Boarding- 
school,” beginning thus :— 

“¢ We whose Names are underwritten, do hereby 
certify that the Spelling-books, &c. now used in 
our Schools, are in Chirm’s Binding ; and we find 
his Method of binding upon Bands so much 
stronger, and more lasting than those bound the 
common Way, that we believe one of his will do 
more service than two of the others.” 

It ends as follows :— 

““N.B.—Many Names are left out for Want of 
Room. 4 To prevent Mistakes and Imposition, 
these printed Bills are placed in the Front of 
every Book in the banded Binding, and no other.” 
The ‘ Oxford Englis Dictionary’ quotes not 
“banded ”’ between 1813 and 1488, nor at 
all as @ binder’s word. ‘“ Bands” in this 
sense it illustrates from 1759 and 1879. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE PapyRuUs AND ITS PRopucTs.—For 
several years past a series of economic plants 
have been grown at Westfield, Reading, in 
order to give the townspeople (and especially 
the older children of the borough) an oppor- 
tunity of studying some of the important 
plants used in industry and commerce. 

The Egyptian papyrus (Papyrus anti- 
quorum) attracted special attention this 
summer, owing to its luxuriant growth, and 
its historic interest as an article of diet, as 
a source of fibre, and particularly as the 
origin of the earliest form of writing material. 

The question was asked as to whether it 
might not still be possible to use the plant 
for these various purposes. Can any reader 
tell me where the necessary details may be 
found for the preparation of the above- 
mentioned products ? 

JAMIESON B. Hurry, M.D. 

Westfield, Reading. 


Epwarp Hersert, M.P.—Can~- any of 
your readers say whose son the above Edward 
Herbert was ? He was M.P. for Monmouth- 
shire, 1656-8. Mr. W. R. Williams, in his 
‘Parliamentary History of the Principality 
of Wales,’ 1895, says of him :— 

**Edward Herbert was a prominent supporter 
-of Cromwell in co. Mon., which he represented 
Sept., 1656-58 Jan., but little more can be gleaned 


about him except from some references in the 
State Papers, by which it appears that he pas 
apt a member of the Hich Court of Justice 
25 June, 1651, and that on 4 Sept., 1655, he was in 
ion — by lease from the Coun 
mmrs. of Sequestration) of The Gran 

other lands in co, Mon., the property of He : 
Lord Herbert of Reglan, who petitioned "the 
London Committee 24 July, 1655, begging to be 
allowed quiet of the same, as had. 
been bequeathed to him by his relative Elizabeth 
Somerset, ‘who died six months ago,’ and ‘in 
which he is disturbed on pretence of her recu- 
sancy.” On 10 Nov., 1661, Sir Robert Mason 
wrote from Kingsclere, co. Glouc., to Secretary 
Nicholas, saying: ‘* The person whom he has taken 
into custody is Edw. Herbert, late of the Grange, 
near Magor, co. Mon., where he was Cromwell’s. 
tenant of part uf the Marquis of Worcester’s 
estate, but since the Marquis had power to recover 
it, he retired to Bristol. He was Cromwell’s right 
hand, was talked of for Knighthood, and is an 
Independent. Suspects him now as an instrument 
of new mischief, for he —o with malcon- 
tents and nonconformists in Wales, Bristol, and 
other places. Has sent the papers about these: 
matters to the Lord Treasurer as Lord Lieutenant 
of co. Gloucester.’ ”’ 


Can this Edward Herbert be identified 
with Edward Herbert who married Anne 
Ellis, and was son of Edward Herbert of 
Merthyr Gerin, whose will was proved 1667, 
and who was son of Walter Herbert of 
Christchurch, which Walter was an illegiti- 
mate son of George Herbert of Newport, who 
was M.P. for Monmouthshire in 1563, and 
was of the family of Herbert of St. Julians ? 


AvutTHors WaNnTED.—May I ask for the 
assistance of readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in placing 
the following quotations ?— 


1. Sines, tangents, secants, radius, cosines, 


Enough to prove that he who read ’em 
Was just as mad as he who made ’em. 
Horse-pleas, traversers, demurrers, 
Jeofails, imparlances, and errors, 
Averments, bars, and protestandos, 
And puis d’arreign continuandos. 
(A search through ‘ Hudibras’ has proved 
unsuccessful.) 
2. “Truth, like a torch, the more ’tis shook, 
it shines.”—From the ee to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s ‘ Discussions on Philosophy.’ 


TERTIUM Q. 


Sr. Inan.—l should be glad to have 
references to sources of information as to the 
life and writings of St. Inan, called the 
patron of Irvine. A fair in Beith (Ayrshire), 
vulgarly called ‘Tenant's day” or “ Tin- 
nan’s day,” is usually associated with his 
name. R. M. Hoae. 

Irvine, Ayrshire. 
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Porm WaANTED.—Wanted, a poem called 
‘From the Indies,’ beginning :— 
Oh! come you from the Indies, and, soldier, can 


you te 
News S the gallant 90th, and who are safe and 
well? 


It is supposed to be by Alfred Noyes, but 
I cannot find it in his collected poems. 
C. A. ANDERSON. 
The Moorlands, Woldingham, Surrey. 


“ FRENCH’S CONTEMPTIBLE LITTLE ARMY.’ 
—Does any one know where first appeared 
the phrase, credited to the Kaiser, about 
“the miserable little army of Marshal 
French ” ? 

There was also a statement on the part 
of the Wolff agency denying that the Kaiser 
had ever said it. Can any reader give the 
date of this statement, which appeared be- 
tween September and November, 1914 ? 

OTHON GUERLAC. 


> 


HERTFORDSHIRE SURNAMES.—Will some 
generous reader give me information, or 
kindly refer me to published registers for 
information, anent Cooper of Mill End, 
Herts (c. 1780); De la Hunt of Bushey, 
Herts; and Se’Nell? I have heard the 
latter names spoken as Delaunt (two 
syllables) and Seneel, but I spell them as 
given to me in writing. 

Grecory OULD, O.S.B. 


ALLEGORICAL PaINTING By BENJAMIN 
West.—In Sabin’s ‘Loyalists of the 
American Revolution,’ vol. ii. pp. 171-5, 
reference is made to Dr. Thomas Bradbury 
Chandler (1726-90) and to the address which 
he made to the King. In connexion with 
this, it is stated that Benjamin West 
depicted the scene in an allegorical style, and 
that the picture was in the possession of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. Inquiries have been made at 
the Society, but they neither have the picture 
nor do they know anything regarding it. 

_ Can any correspondent help me to trace 
its present: whereabouts ? 
E. Havitanp Hitimay, F.S.G. 
4 Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


Price: HERALDIC QuERY.—What were 
the arms and crest of Sir Herbert Price, 
usually styled “knight,” though in the 
letters of administration to his estate dated 
Nov. 6, 1679, he is called “ baronet,’ as was 
also his son Sir Thomas Arden Price in 
similar letters dated Dec. 23, 1689; while in 
the marriage licence of this son from the 
Vicar-General’s office, dated June 16, 1675, 
the father was described as “ Knight 


Baronett.”’ His baronetcy is not recognized 
at the College of Arms, and no patent for it 
has been discovered. He was colonel in the 
army, and Master of the Household to Queen 
Henrietta Maria and King Charles II. ; 
M.P. for Brecon in 1640. Under‘ Members’ 
Privileges,’ he is said to have been committed 
to the Tower with Sir William Widdrington 
merely for bringing in candles into the House 
when the august assembly did not wish to 
have them. He was son of Thomas Price 
of Herefordshire, Esq., and married Goditha, 
daughter and coheir of Sir Henry Arden of 
Park Hall, co. Warwick, and died 1677/8. 
I should be grateful for any information 
him. LronarpD C. PRICE. 
ssex Lodge, Ewell. - 


Bompay GraB: TAVERN Sicn.—This is 
the name of a tavern which adjoins the 
Middlesex side of Bow Bridge in the East 
of London. It must be a rare sign, as I have 
not come across it in connexion with another 
house. What is its origin? I shall be glad 
if any reader can inform me. The name is 
so obscure that 1 have known men bet with 
each other as to its being ‘‘ Bombay Grab ” 
or “‘ Crab.’ Certainly Bombay is a very far 
eall from a London tavern, but what seems 
more strange is the word “ Grab.” What 
does it refer to? A reliable answer to this 
query would settle many a dispute. 

H. RicHarp WRIGHT 

64 Carpenter’s Road, Stratford, Essex. 

[This was discussed at 10 S. iv. 177.“ Grab” 
was said to be anold slang term for a foot soldier, 
but was better explained as derived from gurdb, 
the name of a two-masted coasting vessel formerly 
employed by the Bombay Government against 
pirates.] 


MS. or ‘ THE ofr LAMMERMOOR.’— 
It was recently stated in the press that Sir 
Walter Scott’s manuscript of ‘ The Bride of 
Lammermoor’ had been bequeathed to some 
Scottish institution. If I remember rightly, 
Sir Walter’s handwriting does not app2ar in 
this MS. because Lockhart says it was 
dictated to. James Ballantyne and William 
Laidlaw while Scott himself was suffering 
from severe illness. Can some one throw 
light on this interesting question ? 2h 


Sr. GeNEWys.—The church of Scotton, 
Lincolnshire, is dedicated to St. Genewys. 
Is this a form of Gwynws? A saint of that 
name is given in Stanton’s ‘ Menology of 
England and Wales, 1887, Appendix I., 
p-. 631: “ Gwynws (fifth century), of family 
of Brychan, Patron of Llanwnws, Cardigan 
(R. 327, 153).” M. P. 
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Epwarp Hayes, DUBLIN, AND HIS 
Srrrers.—I have a series of autotype photo- 
graphs of portrait studies, done in 1848-51, 
by Edward Hayes, 4 Salem Place, Dublin. 
Can any reader give me information about 
either artist or sitters? The portraits are 
spirited sketches of ‘‘ dashing blades ” of the 
period. Their autographs are appended to 
the sketches :— 

J. D. Brett, 17th Lancers, June, 1848. 

Wn. R. A. Campbell, 9th Lancers, March, 1851. 

Castlemaine, Nov., 1849. 

Conyngham, March, 1850. 

Lieut. Cust, June, 1848. 

J. Farrer, Ist Life Guards, March, 1851. 

Wn. Fitzgerald, Jan., 1 

Matthew Fortescue, May, 1848. 

J. F. Wittel ayen. Greys, May, 1850. 

J. B. Macdonald, Nov., 1849. 

J. 8. Mansergh (?), Queen’s Bays, Oct., 1860. 

—— B. Molyneux, 4th Light Dragoons, Feb., 


George Paget. 

Wm. St. (?) Sandes, 11th Hussars, Aug., 1849. . 

J. Goosey Williams, Scots Greys, March, 1851. 

The patronymic of the last named is 
suggestive of the style and social appearance 
of the lot, as they sport “‘ side-galleries ” and 
are garbed in the latest fashion of their 
Dun Scoruvs. 


NEws-coLLector.’—In The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement of April 27, 1916, appeared a 
letter from Mr. Robert 8. Mylne, B.C.L., 
F.S.A., giving an account of some interesting 
documents with particulars relating to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral from 1760 to 1810. 
Among these is this strange document, un- 
signed :— 

“Sir Davis the plasterer in Blackfriars says you 
are confederate with the two fellows that attempted 
to murder the Banker’s Clerk in Water Lane. 
John Swan newscollector to the London Evening 
me that Davis told him so. 8 Aug., 

A “ news-collector” to a daily journal 
thus seems to have been a recognized calling 
at that period. Is there any other illus- 
tration of it ? ALFRED RosBsBrns. 


Gittray.—An undescribed caricature by 
him and dated 1810 is lettered ‘The 
Dandy.’ It is not mentioned by Wright 
and Evans. Who was this ? I have seen one 
impression with “ Mr. Lloyd” written upon 
it in pencil. XYLOGRAPHER. 


FauGH-a-BALLaGH.” —I should be 
obliged if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
give the origin of the motto of the old 
87th Regiment (now the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers), ‘‘ Faugh-a-Ballagh’’ (clear the 


H. 8. 


EYES PERMANENTLY CHANGED IN CoLouR. 


By Fricut.—When Princess Clementing 
Sobieska was on her adventurous journey 
from Innsbruck to her bridegroom, 

** the roads had become better, but the new postilion 
was worse, and nearly upset them [the lady and 
her rescuers] over a precipice. O’Toole’s blue eyes 
turned permanently green with fright, and he 
would have killed the man had not the drawn 
berline blinds saved the Princess from knowing her 
danger.”—‘The King over the Water,’ by A. 
Shield and Andrew Lang, 1907, p. 327. 

. ve other instances of such modification 
of the colouring matter of the eyes known ? 
How does such a change come about ? 

B. L. R. C. 


LovELACE : VANNECK.—Can any one give 
me any information concerning the family of 
Lovelace, two members of which married 
into the Vanneck family ? 

The Hon. Maria Vanneck, daughter of the 
lst Lord Huntingfield, married, May 1, 1817, 
Charles Lovelace; and her brother, Hon. 
Gerrard Vanneck, married, Dec. 29, 1810, 
Charlotte Lovelace, daughter of Robert 
Lovelace, who died April 9, 1875, surviving 
her husband about forty-six years. 

F. pe H. L. 


JOHN BRADSHAW THE REGICIDE.—1. Can 
any one tell me which house in Marple was 
his birthplace? Earwaker, in his ‘ History 
of East Cheshire,’ gives it as ‘‘ Wibbersley 
Hall, nr. Marple.’’ Local tradition says he 
was born at the farmhouse opposite the 
Jolly Sailor Hotel, Stockport Road, Marple. 

2. He left 7001. to be expended in pur- 
chasing an annuity for maintaining a free 
school in Marple, Cheshire. Can any one 
say what became of this sum? There is no 
such school in the village of Marple at this 

ay. ARTHUR HULME. 

Marple. 


Harpinc oF SomERSET.—Can any one 
tell me where John Harding, Sheriff of 
Somerset in 1752, was born and lived? I 
should also be glad of any information con- 
cerning the Harding family of Cranmore, 
Som., before 1780. R. D. R. 


ExcHEQUER Bonp, 1710.—I have one of 
these for 51., dated Sept. 29, 1710. Can any 
one tell me whose is the portrait on it ? 

J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 

4 Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


“* FELON.”’—-Would any Welsh scholar say 
whether felen or velen could be the ancestor 
or relative of this word, which has never been 
satisfactorily derived ? H. C—n. 
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“To GIVE THE MITTEN.”—Equivalent 
apparently to giving his congé to an un- 
welcome admirer. The expression occurs in 
an American story of which the scene is 
Jaid in Kansas city. How did the idea travel 
so far West ? It sounds like the alternative 
to kissing a lady’s hand. But that practice 
does not seem to have ever taken root in the 
most Western states of the _— ae 


ArtuurR should be obliged to 
any reader who would tell me the birthplace 
of Arthur Collins, compiler of the ‘ Peerage.’ 

M. 


Replies. 
THE FRENCH AND FROGS. 
(12 S. ii, 251, 293). 


Tue frog may not be a social success in the 
animal world, but he has found many 
apologists among writers on culinary 
dainties. I will first give a few early re- 
ferences to the esculent frog. Aitius, the 
Alexandrian physician, recommended frog 
broth mixed with salt and oil. Pliny, in his 
‘Natural History,’ confirms this, and (in 
Philemon Holland’s translation) says that a 
decoction of frogs | 

“sodden in wine and vinegre, is a soveraigne 
drinke for all-poisons, but especially-fur the venom 
of the hedge toad and salamander. As for the 
froggs of rivers and fresh waters, if a man either 
eat thé flesh or drink the broth wherein they were 
sodden, he shall finde it verie good. ...moreover, 
Democritus saith that if a man take out the 
tongue of a frog alive so that no other part stick 
thereto,and after he hath let the frog go againe 
into the water apply the said tongue unto the 
left op tee a woman whiles she is asleepe, in the 
very place where the heart beateth, she shall 
answer truly and directly in her sleepe to any 
interrogatione or question that is put to her.” 
This, if true, seems too good to be passed 
over,and ought to be made further known. 

Tom Coryat, who in 1608 set out on foot 
from the village of Odcombe in Somerset 
to travel in that manner through Europe, 
and earned many nicknames, including that 
of “The Odcombian Legstretcher,” relates 
in his famous ‘ Crudities, when giving an 
account of Cremona in Italy :— 

“T did eate Frogges in this citie, which is a dish 
much used in many cities of Italy : they were so 
curiously dressed that they did exceedingly delight 
wy alat, the head and the forepart being cut 

- —‘ Crudities,’ vol. i. p. 258, 1905 reprint 
(MacLehose). 

Dampier, another Somerset man, born a 
generation later, says that in Tonquin he 


found a New Year's entertainment going on, 
and his host, 
“ that he might better entertain me and his other 
guests, had been in the morning a-fishing in a 
ee not far from his house, and had caught a 
uge mess of frogs, and with great joy brought 
them home as soon as I came to his house. 
wondered to see him turn out so many of these 
creatures into a basket, and, asking him what they 
were for, he told me to eat! But how he ed 
them I know not. I did not like his dainties so 
well as to stay and dine with him.” 

In ‘ The Boke of St. Albans’ (circa 1486) 
there is a sentence “a frogge for to eete.” 
The Witches’ cauldron in ‘ Macbeth’ con- 
tained 

a of newt and toe of frog, 
ool of bat and tongue of dog. 
Poor Tom, the fool in ‘ King Lear,’ may well 
be recalled here :-— 

‘* Poor Tom, that eats the swimming frog, the 
toad, the tadpole.” 

In the Ayscough MSS. in the British 
Museum is a treatise ‘On the Prolongation 
of Life,’ and after a discourse upon the 
excellence of “‘ frog broath,”’ the writer goes 
on, still alluding to frogs :— 

“In Fraunce I once, by chance, eate them 
fried, but thought they had been another meate, 
otherwise I had not bin so hastie....it might bee 
that thosse were frogs from standing-pooles and 
marshes....but be they of what sort you will, I 
think penurie made some use them, and luxurie 
others, whose fat feeding and wanton stomacks 
crave unnaturall things, mushrups, snailes, &c.” 

The wife of Galvani, the philosopher, was 
ill, and was recommended as a restorative 
soup made of frogs. Several of the animals, 
skinned ready for use, lay on the table in 
her husband’s laboratory near an electrical 
machine. An assistant touched with the 
point of a scalpel the nerve of one of the 
frogs as it lay near a prime conductor. It 
was observed that the muscles of the frog’s 
limb were instantly thrown into convulsions. . 
The result of Madame Galvani’s frog soup 
was that Galvanism was discovered from 
that moment. 

Grimod de la Reyniére, the witty and 
eccentric Frenchman, published his ‘ Al- 
manach des Gourmands’ between 1803 and 
1812. No more ardent apologist for the 
frog has ever written. In various issues of 
his ‘ Almanach’ he returns again and again 
to the subject of ‘ Les Grenouilles ’ :— 

* Au XIII® siécle, les habitants de la France se 
montraient tellement friands de ce batracien que 
les Anglais les avaient surnommés ‘ Mangeurs de 
grenouilles,’ surnom qui occasionnait souvent des 
querelles entre les gens des deux nations. Les 
Anglais du XVIII*siécle méme croyaient bonne- 
ment, sur la foi de quelques voyageurs sans doute, 
que tous les Frangais étaient maitres de danse et 
se nourrissaient de grenouilles.” 
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He goes on to point out all the districts 
in France where les grenouilles are eaten, and 
also where they are unknown, and he comes 
to the conclusion that in those parts of 
France which are farthest from Great 
Britain the frog is most popular. Then there 
follows this passage, which goes far to answer 
Mr. ACKERMANN’S question :— 


“En Italie et en Allemagne, on mange les 
grenouilles en entier, la téte exceptée, aprés les 
avoir écorchées. A Rochefort, ville renommée par 
l’abondance et la qualité des grenouilles 
habitent ses environs, on les coupe au-dessous des 
pattes de devant, de fagon que toute la peau du 
petit animal suive la partie antérieure ; ainsi on ne 
conserve que l’épine dorsale, les cétes, et les pattes 
de derriére parfaitem entdépouillées ; quelquefois 
on laisse aussi les pattes de devant; mais elles 
offrent peu de chose & manger. 

“Ces grenouilles, aprés avoir dégorgé deux ou 
trois heures dans de l’eau froide, sont égouttées et 
généralement frites. On les fait préalablement 
mariner une heure avec du vinaigre, du sel, du 

oivre, du persil, du laurier, de la ciboale et du 
OM on les farine avant de les mettre dans 
poéle. 

** Lorsqu’on veut les servir a la sauce, on les 
fait sauter un instant dans une casserole avec du 
beurre, on les roule ensuite dans la farine, et on les 
remet dans la casserole avec du beurre, un peu de 
vin blanc, du sel, du poivre, des échalotes hachées. 
On fait réduire vivement cette sauce, on la lie 
avec des jaunes d’ceufs, et on sert. 

* Le potage de grenouilles s’obtient en les 
faisant bouiller, préparées comme ci-dessus. Dans 
la marmite, on ajoute des légumes; si l’on veut 
faire un bouillon gras, on met du lard ; sinon, du 
beurre. Au bout de quatre ou cing heures de 
cuisson lente, on obtient un assez bon bouillon, 
mais le bouilli est fade.” 

In another volume Grimod de la Reyniére 
refers to an innkeeper named Simon, living 
at Riom in Auvergne, who had “ un talent 
pour accommoder les grenouilles.”’ 

he secret of how it was done was kept in 
M. Simon’s family :— 

“alors le précieux dépét seroit remis A ses 
héritiers, s’ils vouloient continuer ce commerce, 
ou rendu public a la grande satisfaction de 
VEurope Gourmande.” 

This story is told in the fourth issue of the 
‘ Almanach,’ pp. 123-30. 

In the early forties Benson Hill published 
an English ‘Almanach des Gourmands’ 
under the title of ‘ The Epicure’s Almanac.’ 
He remarks :— 

“‘ With due reverence for the noble sirloin,, I 
cannot but think that the hind legs of some 
half-dozen good-sized frogs, taken out of a fine 
crystal pool, fried with an abundance of cream 
and parsley, well crisped, would make a convert 
of the most bigoted John Bull, provided you did 
not tell him the name of the dish until he had 
accustomed himself to the flavour.” 

Any one who cares to visit}Les Halles 
Centrales in Paris at a matinale hour would 


see frogs’ legs strung on skewers ready for 
the kitchen. The Paris markets have in the 
past been supplied with frogs from Quiévrain 
in Belgium, where the frogs are caught at 
night with nets and hooks baited with 
worms. “‘ La chasse aux grenouilles” is a: 
considerable sport in various parts of France 
also. A statement appeared some years ago 
to the effect that one Belgian frog merchant 
alone sent two hundred thousand frogs to 
France during the space of three weeks. 
It is said that when only the thighs of the 
frogs are roasted the other parts are utilized 
as components in mock-turtle soup; so we 
may conclude that we have all of us at one 
time or another eaten frog. In case Mr. 
ACKERMANN wishes himself to stimulate his 
appetite with a dish of frogs I give two 
recipes :— 

Fricassée of frogs.—-Skin and prepare the 
hind quarters, blanch and throw them into 
cold water; drain and put them into a 
saucepan with a piece of butter, a clove, 
wg onions, sweet herbs, and spices ; 
et them soak a little on the fire, but not to 
brown; add a thickening with a glass of 
wine, a little stock, and salt; stew them 
slowly for twenty minutes; add a little 
cream ; finish with yolk and lemon juice; 
garnish with lemon. 

Fried frogs.—Prepare as above, and lay 
them in a pickle of equal parts of vinegar 
and water, with sweet herbs, garlic, shallot, 
parsley, and onions shred small, and spices ; 
leave them for an hour or two ; fry them in 
oil or top pot, or shake them in a floured 
cloth, or dip them in butter or egg, and then 
fry them. 

In the United States there are, I under- 
stand, more frogs eaten even than in 
France. The bull frog of the States is, I 
am told, edible. See F. M. Chamberlain, 
‘Notes on the Edible Frogs of the United 
States,’ 1897. 

I could add a considerable bibliography 
of the esculent Ranide, but this article 
has already exceeded the length I intended. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


Some years ago I ate frogs’ legs served in 
white sauce when I was visiting an Engl 
family at Tours. The dish resembled boiled 
chicken, but according to my palate it had 
also a flavour suggestive of musk. Have all 
edible amphibians and reptiles this taste— 
the iguanas of South America, for instance, 
which are stated to be tender, and of a 
peculiarly delicate flavour, not unlike the 
breast of a spring chicken ? African croco- 
diles are said to have a very strong odour 
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resembling musk. Whether this is observed 
at the breeding-season only, or at other 
times too, I am not certain. 

While I was at Tours I once noticed a man 
near the bridge who ‘had evidently been frog- 
fishing. He was carrying a large bunch of 
watery-green batrachians, all slung together, 
somehow, by their hind legs. As they hung 
head downwards in a wriggling mass the 
sight was not a pleasant one, although it may 
be supposed that the nervous system of a 
frog is scarcely capable of acute suffering. 
Frogs’ legs may be seen exposed for sale in 
the markets of Switzerland near the French 
border. 

I have heard a Dutchman say that his 
nation would not eat them. P. W.G. M. 


A short time ago I talked over this subject 
with a French interpreter attached to the 
British Army in France. Frogs are eaten 
oceasionally,and the hind legs only. There 
is a restaurant in Paris which has a reputa- 
tion for preparing this dish, but I cannot give 
itsname, and cannot tell the mode in which 
the dish is prepared. It is a fact that the 
French have the reputation of being great 
eaters of frogs, but it is no more right to say 
this than it would be right to say that the 
English are great eaters of lark pie. An 
amusing result of the British Army’s arrival 
in France is that the price of frogs has gone 
up enormously, as Thomas Atkins considers 
it the proper thing to partake of this dish. 

In the Far East I have often eaten frogs’ 
legs fricasseed, and a very delicate dish it is, 
rather like chicken. Roy GARART. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12 S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 
191, 204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311.) 


The King’s Dragoons (ante, p. 86). 


JosepH Gurst of Halifax, Yorks, lieu- 
tenant-general, May 27, 1745; defended 
Edinburgh Castle against the rebels, 1745; 
d. Oct. 14, 1747, aged 85; buried West- 
minster Abhey. 

Major Foley left the regiment, Aug. 1, 
brevet lieutenant-colonel, June 5, 


— Mullen left the regiment or d. before 


Wm. Ogle served at Dettingen, 1743. 

Philip Honywood of Mark’s Hall, Essex, 
nephew of Field-Marshal Sir Philip Hony- 
wood, K.B., the colonel of his regiment, was 
b. about 1711; cornet of Lord Mark Kerr’s 
Dragoons, July 5, 1739; captain-lieutenant 


of Honywood’s Dragoons, July 12, 1739; 
captain thereof, July 11, 1741 ; major of the 
same, Aug. 1, 1741 ; lieutenant-colonel (of his 
uncle’s) 3rd Dragoons, July 23, 1743, to 
1755; when major, received twenty- 
three broad-sword wounds and two musket 
shots (never extracted) at Dettingen, 1743 ; 
and, when lieutenant-colonel, was severely 
wounded in the head at Clifton, Lancs, by 
the Scotch rebels, 1746. He was M.P. 
Appleby, 1754-6, void, and March, 1756, 
to 1784; A.D.C. to the King (and brevet 
colonel), March 17, 1752; major-general, 
May 17, 1758; lieutenant-general, Dec. 18, 
1760; general, Aug. 29, 1777; governor of 
Hull, July, 1765, till he d. s.p. in London, 
Feb. 20, 1785, aged 73; colonel 20th Foot, 
April S, 1755 ; of 9th Light Dragoons, May 22, 
1756 ; of 4th Light Horse (now 7th Dragoon 
Guards), April 5, 1759, to 1782 ; of 3rd Dra-- 
goon Guards, June 7, 1782, to 1785; m.. 
April 22, 1751, Eliz. Wastell of Tower Hill ; 
succeeded his nephew Richard Honywood of 
Mark’s Hall in an estate of 6,000/. a year in. 
Essex, Sept. 24, 1758. 

Capt. Thomas Brown, Lieut. Robinson,. 
and Cornet Dawson were wounded, and Lieut.. 
Baily was killed at Dettingen, 1743. Brown. 
was major of the regiment July 23, 1743, to: 
1746 or so. 

Henry Whitley, majcr of Bland’s 3rd 
Dragoons from about 1746; lieutenant-- 
colonel 10th Dragoons, March 15, 1748: 
colonel 9th Dragoons, April 6, 1759, to 
Jan. 14, 1771 ; major-general, Aug. 13, 1761- 

John Parsons (?son of Lieut.-Gen. John 
Parsons, who d. 1764) was made captain- 
lieutenant 2nd Horse Grenadier Guards, 
May, 1747; and was major 3rd Dragoons, 
March 5, 1751, to May 5, 1756. 

Hon. George Carey, the younger son of 
5th Viscount Falkland, lieutenant and 
captain Ist Foot Guards, May 25, 1744; 
captain-lieutenant and _lieutenant-colonel, 
Nov. 20, 1750; captain and _lieutenant- 
colonel, March 28, 1751 ; third major thereof 
and brevet colonel, June 18, 1759; colonel 
64th Foot, Dec. 20.1759 ; colonel 43rd Foot, 
Sept. 26, 1766, till he d. April, 1792 ; major- 
general, Aug. 15, 1761; lieutenant-general, 
April 30, 1770 ; general, Nov. 26, 1782. 

Hon. Josiah Child had two horses killed 
under him at Dettingen, and was made 
lieutenant in the regiment, Aug., 1743. 


Sir Robert Rich’s Regiment of Dragoons 
(ante, p. 86). 
Daniel Leighton, fourth son (first son by 


second wife) of Sir Edw. Leighton, Ist Bart., 
M.P., of Wattlesborough, Salop, baptized at 
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Alberbury, June 21, 1694; matriculated 
Wadham College, Oxford, Oct. 20, 1710; 
admitted to the Inner Temple, Feb. 12, 
1709 ; declined to go into Holy Orders and to 
take the rich family living of Worthen, 
Salop, but entered the army as exempt and 
captain 1st Troop of Horse Grenadier Guards, 
Feb. 6, 1716; guidon and to rank as eldest 
major, Dec, 24, 1717; cornet and major 
thereof, May 19, 1720, to 1737: lieutenant- 
colonel of Rich’s (4th) Dragoons, June 30, 
1737, till he left the army, Feb. 4, 1747; 
served in Flanders at Fontenoy, 1745, and 
in Scotland, 1746; lord of the manor of 
Bausley, co. Montgomery, having succeeded 
to the family estates in that county ; seated 
at Boreham, Chelmsford; m. Jane (d. June 9, 
1759, a Bedchamber Woman to the Dowager 
Princess of Wales), daughter of Nathaniel 
Thorold of Lincoln, and widow of Capt. 
Michael Barkham; and d. January, 1765; 
buried at Alberbury, Feb. 1. His portrait in 
military uniform is at Loton, Salop (private 
information from the late Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, M.P.). 

Richard Hartshorne d. 1742. 

Geo. Macartney (? son of Lieut.-Gen. Geo. 
Macartney, who d. 1730; see Dalton, vol. vi. 
p. 302). 

Francis Boggest of Hawley, Suffolk, major 
of the regiment, 1742, till he resigned 
Sept., 1746, was the senior of the eight 
Gentlemen Ushers, Quarter Waiters in 
Ordinary to the King (salary 50l.), in 1737 
(appointed after 1734) until 1760. 

Wm. Higginson was son of Capt. Wm. 
Higginson, who was killed at Lille, 1708. 

Matthew Sewell, lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, Oct. 4, 1745 ; captain, in Jeffries’s new 
10th Regiment of Marines, Jan., 1741; 
lieutenant-colonel of the Duke of Bolton’s 
new-raised (67th) Regiment of Foot, which 
was raised Nov. 15, 1745, and reduced 
June 15, 1746, then placed on half-pay ; 
major of Richbell’s 39th Foot, 1747 to 
Feb. 14, 1754; captain of the Independent 
Company of Invalids at Pendennis, July 24, 
1754, to May 5, 1769. 

Charles Rich, third son of Sir Robert 
Rich, 3rd Bart. of Sunning, Berks. 

Cecil Forester of Rossall, Shrewsbury, the 
younger son of Wm. Forester, M.P., of 
Dothill and Willey, Salop, was promoted to 
captain in Lascelles’ Foot, March 17 (1744 or) 
1745 ; major of Price’s (48th) Foot, Feb. 24, 
1748 ; lieutenant-colonel 46th Foot, Jan. 24, 
1752 ; lieutenant-colonel 11th Foot, Dec. 30, 
1755, to May, 1760; M.P. Wenlock, 1761-8 ; 
m. (21761) Anne, daughter and coheir of 
Robert Townshend of Christleton, Cheshire, 


Recorder of Chester. She survived him, 
and d. at Quarry Bank, Shrewsbury, May 24, 
1826, aged 84. Their eldest son was created 
Lord Forester, July 17, 1821. 

‘Capt. Douglas, appointed major of the 
regiment, Sept., 1746; and Capt.-Lieut. 
Brown made captain of a troop therein the 
same time (Gent. Mag.). 

Samuel Horsey was one of the four 
corporals (or exons, salary 1501.) of the 
Yeomen of the Guard in 1748 till 1757 ; and 
Bath King at Arms, January, 1757, to 1770, 
(Query, son of Sam. Horsey, lieutenant 
and lieutenant-colonel of the 4th or Scots | 
Troop of Horse Guards, 1715; d. 1738.) 

W. R. 


(To be continued.) 


Henry Vachell (ante, p. 204).—There was a 
Henry Vachell, captain, at St. Mary’s, 
Reading, Oct. 10, 1694 ; son of Tanfield and 
Dorothy Vachell, Coley Park, Reading, 
Berks, described in pedigree as ensign, 
Jan. 3, 1717, d.s.p. Mentioned in mother’s 
will, Nov. 6, 1719 (proved Nov. 28, 1726). 
See Berks Archeological and Architectural 
Society’s Journal, vol. iii. 

Francis Columbine (p. 246).—Ensign in 
Capt. Goodwyn’s Company, Col. Colum- 
bine’s* Regiment, July 5, 1695; captain 
Col. Columbine’s Regiment, Dec, 22, 1701; 
major Col. Columbine’s Regiment, March 18, 
1704; lieutenant-colonel in Col. Rooke’s 
Regiment, Feb. 24, 1705; colonel, brevet, 
Oct. 17, 1706. On half-pay: lieutenant- 
colonel and captain Brigadier Henry Grove's 
Regiment, Aug. 4, 1715; brigadier-general, 
March 2, 1727 ; major-general, Oct. 29, 1735; 
colonel of Grove’s Regiment, June 27, 1737; 
lieutenant-general,+ July 2, 1739. (Copy of 
War Office record by Rey. A. B. Baldwin, 
1914.) 

See also 11 S. ix. 499 for other references 
to members of the family. 

R. J. FyNMORE. 


General Charles Rainsford, M.P. (see ante 
p- 314).—General Charles Rainsford, Governor 
of Chester, was returned to the House of 
Commons for Maldon at a by-election in 
1773, at another for Beeralston in 1787, 
and at the General Election of 1790 for 
Newport (Cornwall). The last two boroughs 
were in the patronage of Hugh, second 


* Probably Col. Ventris Columbine of the 
6th Red Regiment, June 23, 1695. See Millan’s 
‘ Army List,’ 1773, ‘ Succession of Colonels. 


¢ See 11 S. ix. 478. Gen. Francis Columbine 
d. Sept. 16, 1746, aged 66, and is buried at 
Hillingdon, Middlesex. 
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Duke of Northumberland, a circumstance 
to be noted when writing a striking account 
6f Rainsford, who was an exceedingly active 
Freemason, in ‘Notes on some Masonic 
Personalities at the End of the Eighteenth 
Century, published in ‘ Ars Quatuor Coro- 
natorum ’ (the Transactions of the Quatuor 
Coronati Lodge, No. 2076), vol. xxv. pp. 152 et 
., and ‘ Notes on the Rainsford Papers in 
the British Museum,’ ibid., vol. xxvi. pp. 93 
et seq. For his career, see ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
vol. xlvii., p. 183. ALFRED F. Rossins. 


‘Vanity Farr’ (12 S. i. 467 ; ii. 13).—The 
quotation from Lewis Melville in Mr. 
.SPARKE’S reply about the suppressed ”’ 
woodcut of Lord Steyne at the second refer- 
ence, is, I know, in the usual way of 
speaking of the omission of the cut, but there 
is no propriety whatever in calling it “ sup- 
pressed.” For some own reason, pro- 
bably an injury to the block, it was omitted 
from the second edition of 1848, and the 
third of 1849, but these are the only illus- 
trated editions of ‘ Vanity Fair’ which have 
appeared without this cut. The editions of 
1853, 1854, 1856, 1857, 1858, and 1863 were 
all published without illustration. In 1867 
“Vanity Fair’ was published as the initial 
volume of the “ Library Edition” of the 
“ Works’ of Thackeray, and it contains the 
missing woodcut of the marquis. There 
was, however, another omission, or sup- 
pression, which, as far as I know, has never 
been referred to by the bibliographers. At 
the beginning of chap. vi. there are three 
vignettes by Thackeray, with a page of text, 
to be found in all the editions of 1848 or 

1849, but not in any subsequent edition. 

FREDERICK S. Dickson. 
New York. 


Drake's (12 ii. 309).—The donor 
of the chair is described in Macray’s ‘ Annals 
of the Bodleian Library’ as “ John Davies, 
of Camberwell, the storekeeper at Deptford 
dockyard.” The year of the presentation is 
given as 1668. At 11S. i. 368, Mr. C. E. A. 
BEDWELL, the Librarian of the Middle 
Temple, after mentioning Davies’s position, 
wrote :— 

“From the Domestic Series of the Calendar of 
State Papers it appears that he held the post only 
for a short time. It would seem to be probable 
that he made the gift in his official capacity.” 

Mr. BEDWELL’s communication was headed 
by a reference to 3 S. ii. 492. 

Apropos of the serving table in the Middle 
Temple Hall said to have been made from 
the timbers of the Golden Hind, it may be 


noted that there was an interesting dis- 
cussion in 11 S. iv. and v. on the subject of 
Drake’s connexion with the Middle Temple, 
and with the Inner Temple. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


“Tn the mouth of the river Ravensbourne, the 
skeleton of Sir Francis Drake’s circumnavigating 
ship ‘‘ The Golden Hind” was laid up by command 
of Queen Elizabeth, though in a short time after- - 
wards nothing was left of her; but the fame of her 
captain and steersman cannot perish so long as 
history shall last.’-—‘ Philipot,’ p. 160 

“2. Elizabeth visited the ship April 4, 1581, and 
after dining on board, knighted Drake. The ship 
was broken up, and a chair was made of the timber, 
and presented to the University of Oxford.”— 
Drake’s ‘ Hundred of Blackheath,’ 1886, p. 2, note. 

According to Shrimpton’s ‘ Handbook to 
Oxford,’ p. 212, the chair was “ presented to 
the Library, 1668, by J. Davis Esqr. King’s 
Commissioner, Deptiord.” It bears a brass 
plate, having the following lines by Cowley, 
1662 (almost illegible) inscribed on it :— 
To this great ship which round the globe has run 
And matched in race the chariot of the sun, 

This Pythagorean ship (for it may claim 
Without presumption so deserved a name) 
By knowledge once and transformation now 
In this new shape this sacred part allow 
Drake and his ship could not have wished from Fate 
A happier station, or more blest estate : 
For lo! a seat of endless rest is given 
To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven. 
R. J. FYNMORE. 


Bishop RicHarp oF Bury’s LIBRARY 
(11S. viii. 341, 397, 435; ix. 17).—As there 
is no statute of limitations in corrigenda, and 
if there were 1 am well within its boundaries, 
I am anxious to offer an amende.to the 
memory of Mr. E. C. Thomas, with whose 
fine edition of the ‘ Philobiblon’ I have 
recently made a closer acquaintance. At 
the third reference I had written in the 
second paragraph: “This was Thomas’s 
mistranscription, not mine.” It was I who, 
in the hurry of copying a passage from 
Thomas (‘ Introduction,’ xl.) mistranscribed 
it and erroneously attributed the error to him. 
Though not a matter of great moment— 
merely a substitution of “ Richardo” for 
Ricardo, and of “ Bury ” for Biry—I 
hasten, on discovery of my error, to 
acquit Thomas of the imputation. Let 
me also add, whilst finally dealing with 
this matter, that as I had quoted Burton’s 
‘(The Book Hunter,’ p. 199) statement 
(at the first reference) that the ‘ Philo- 
biblon ’ was “ the first fruit ” of the press of 
Badius Ascensius in 1499, I hereby accept 
Thomas’s better informed opinion that 
“* the story will not bear inspection.” And it 
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is further worthy of record that this writer 
quotes references to the book he so worthily 
edited (‘ Introduction,’ Ixii., Ixiv.) in 1 8. 
ii. 203 ; 4S. ii. 378. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


GuLoves: SURVIVALS OF OLp Customs 
(12 8. ii. 308).—The medizval custom of 
baring a hand for the shake and of going 
gloveless into a church was still prescribed 
in France in the eighteenth century ; and I 
should doubt if even now such formalities be 
altogether extinct in the provinces. I do 
remember, however, a delicately tinted glove 
being dipped in a holy-water stoup at Morlaix 
towards the latter end of last century. 

In ‘ Les Magazins de Nouveautés,’ tom. ii. 
pp. 115, 116, Franklin quotes as follows 
rom a “ Civilité” of 1782 :— 

* Quand on donne la main & guelqu’un pour 
marquer d’amitié il faut toujours présenter la main 


‘nue et il est contre la bienséance d’avoir alors un 


gant a la main. Mais quand on la présente pour 
tirer quelqu’un d’un mauvais pas, ou méme a une 
femme pour la conduire il est de ’honnéteté de la 
faire le gant a la main...... 

“Tl faut éter ses gants quand on entre 4 l’église 
avant que de prendre de l’eau bénite, quand or 
veut prier Dieu, et avant que de se mettre a table.” 

In ‘ Habits and Men,’ a former editor of 
“N. & Q.,’ Dr. Doran, tells a story of “ the 
late Duke of Orleans”’ visiting wounded men 
in a hospital at Antwerp and kindly shaking 
hands with them. One bluntly remarked 
that when the Emperor so saluted the 
wounded he ungloved his hand (p. 192). 

There is a pleasant though sketchy chapter 
on ‘The History of Gloves’ in Disraeli’s 
* Curiosities of Literature ’ (vol. i. pp. 235-9). 

St. SwirHr. 


I remember in 1887, when on my way as 
a Doctor of Divinity to attend upon the 
Chancellor of the University, who was to 
present an address of congratulation to 
Queen Victoria upon the occasion of her 
jubilee, in the train between Oxford and 
Windsor, Dr.'Bellamy, President of St. John’s, 
who was then Vice-Chancellor, observing 
that I had gloves on, said : ‘‘ You’ll have to 
take those off when you come into the 
Queen’s presence.” He explained, I think, 
at the same time, that it was this court 
regulation which was the cause of the fashion 
of taking gloves off when going into church. 
I have always supposed that the cause of the 
court regulation was to obviate the risks to 
the royal person which might arise from 
poisoned gloves, or a concealed weapon like 
the celebrated tiger-claw of Shivaji. Any- 
how, ten years later, when, on a similar 
mission to Windsor on the occasion of the 


diamond jubilee, I had as Vice-Chancellor to 
“‘ kiss hands,” it was a bared right hand T 
lifted with the palm downward for the Queen. 
to rest her hand on while I saluted it. 
Soldier officers on duty are, as I understand, 
the only men allowed to wear gloves in the 
presence of royalty. 
‘Joun R. Macrata, 


AvuTHOR OF WANTED (12 S. ii. 291)- 
—The poem on ‘ Ugbrooke Park,’ published 
in 1776, was written by Joseph Reeve (1733- 
1820), Father, 8.J., who was chaplain there. 
A second edition was published in Exeter in 
1794. A list of Reeve’s works will be found 
in the ‘D.N.B., and in Gillow’s ‘ Catholic 
Bibliography.’ M. 


Kindly allow me to mention that, through 
the courtesy of the City Librarian of the 
Royal Albert Memorial Public Library at 
Exeter, I have been supplied with an answer 
to my query as to the authorship of ‘ Ug- 
brooke Park: a Poem.’ It was written by 
the Rev. Joseph Reeve, and the second 
edition, issued in 1794, gives his name. 

CLARKE. 

(Mr. Henry Gray and Mr. H. Tapiey-Sorer 

thanked for replies.] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
ii. 290).—Lines by Christopher Codrington 
in Garth’s ‘ Dispensary :— 

Ask me not, Friend, what I approve or blame; 

Perhaps I know not why IJ like or damn;. 

I can be pleased, and I dare own I am. 

thee over with a lover's eye ; 
- Thou hast no faults, or I no faults can spy ; 

Thou art all beauty, or all blindness I. 

HG, 

{Mr. C. B. WuereELeR, who gives the dates, 
(Codrington, 1668-1710, ‘The Dispensary, 1699), 
thanked for reply. ] 


“Mr. Davis,” FRIEND oF Mrs. 
His Ipentity (12 S.. ii. 290).—There is no 
doubt in my mind but that the letter to Mrs. 
Siddons, mentioning ‘‘ Mr. Davis,” though 
the name was wrongly spelt, referred to 
Thomas Davies, mentioned in the extracts 
cited by Mr. Cotsy. Further information 
about his record is to be found in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ wherein he is said to have been 
driven from the stage by @ sneer in Churchill's 
‘Rosciad.’ Perhaps the fullest record is 
that given in the ‘ Dictionary of the Drama, 
by W. Davenport Adams, which, owing to the 
death of the author, unhappily never got 
beyond the letter G, or it would certainly 
have proved one of the most valuable con- 


tributions to dramatic literature ever com- | 


piled. As Mr. CotBy may not have access 
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to it, I may perhaps be allowed to quote the 
notice in extenso :— 


“ Davies, Thomas, actor, publisher, and mis- 
eellaneous writer, born about 1712, died 1785, was 
educated at Edinburgh University, and made his 
‘histrionic debut at The Haymarket in 1736. After 
this he became a bookseller, but, not succeeding, 
resumed his old profession, being seen at Covent 
‘Garden in 1746 as Pierre in ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 
Going into the provinces, he met and married a 
young actress named Yarrow, to whose beauty 
Churchill afterwards paid homage in the well- 


lines :— 
_ On my life 


That Davies hath a very pretty wife, 
In 1753 both were employed at Drury Lane very 
much in the character of ‘ understudies.’ That 
Davies was really but a poor performer may be 
inferred from Churchill's pronouncement in ‘The 
iad :— 
In plots famous grown 
He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone. 

%n 1762 Davies returned _to bookselling, publishin, 

in 1777 ‘A Genuine Narrative of the Life an 

Theatrical Transactions of Mr. John Henderson,’ 
written by himself. He was bankrupt in 1778, and 
through Dr. Johnson’s influence had a benefit at 
Drury Lane, figuring as Fainall in ‘The Way of 
the World, To 1779 belongs his edition, with a 
memoir, of the works of Massinger, and to 1780 
his biography of Garrick, in which he was again 
assisted by Johnson. This was followed in 1785 by 
his ‘Dramatic Miscellanies, consisting of Critical 
‘Observations on Neveral Plays of Shakespeare; 
with a Review of his Principal Characters and 
those of various Eminent Writers as represented 
dy Mr. Garrick and ether Celebrated Comedians, 
with Anecdotes of Dramatic Poets, Actors, Xe,’ 
In 1789 an edition of Downes’s ‘ Roscius Angli- 
¢anus’ was published, with additions, by the late 
Mr. Thomas Davies. Mrs. Davies, who survived 
her husband, died in 1801.” 


WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


MS. Versss (12 S. ii. 229, 278).—‘ To 
the Comedians of Cambridge’ in the collec- 
tion described by Mr. J. HamBrey Rowe 
is, I suspect, the short piece that J. 8S. 
Hawkins printed in his notes on Ruggle’s 
“Ignoramus,’ p. 259 (‘ Epilogus *) :— 

“The passage in the text,* however, contains an 
allusion to a poem, written, as it should seem, 
between the time of the first and second repre- 
sentations of this comedy, in the character of 
John a Stile, student in the common law, and 
addressed to the comedians of Cambridge in 
consequence of this play. It has been lately 
Tecovered from a manuscript collection of mis- 
cellaneous poems in the Museum, Sloane MSS. 
No. 1775, and is as follows: 

“*To the comedians of Cambridge, who in 3 acts 
before the king abused the lawyers with an 
imposed Ignoramus, in two ridiculous persons, 
Ignoramus the master, and Dulman the clerk ; 
John a Stile, student in the common law, wisheth 


* ‘Sed sine protectione regali non audet ire ultra 
Barkeway, aut Ware ad plus, ut eleganter quidam 
legalis poeta.” 


a more sound judgment and more reverent opinion 
of their betters : 

Faith, gentlemen, I do not blame your wit, 

Nor yet commend, but rather pity it; 
Ascribing this, your error and offence, 

Not unto malice, but to ignorance ; 

Who know the world by map, and never dare, 
If beyond Barkeway ride past Ware, 
But madly spurgall home unto your schools, 
And there become exceeding learned fools.’ 

‘* Very unfortunately the sixth line of the above 
poem, which is also that referred to by the text, 
is defective in the manuscript, and a space is 
left for the insertion of a word to fill up the line ; 
perhaps we should read, 

If beyond Barkeway gone, to ride past Ware.” 

Should my conjecture as to the identity 
of the poem be correct, it would be interesting 
to learn whether Mr. Rowe’s copy fills the 
gap, and whether it differs in any other dete il 
from the Sloane MS. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Doe Snir (12 S. ii. 291).—I do not know 
whether this will throw any light on Mr. R. H. 
THORNTON’S query, but a certain Smith left 
a charity (date forgotten) to the parishes of 
Farleigh, Warlingham, &c., in Surrey, and 
the recipients most ungratefully call it 
“Dog Smith’s Charity.” 

I should add a word as to its history, 
Dog Smith passed through the villages in 
question as a tramp and left in his will money 
to each parish that gave him money—to the 
others he left a kick. Ido not know whether 
his executors carried out this last bequest ! 


See 6 S. xii. 230, 354, and in earlier series ; 
also in Surrey histories. Recently the 
Secretary of the Harleian Society stated that 
he had discovered 
‘““a pedigree which shows the ancestors and 
collaterals of Henry Smith, late Alderman of 
London, who died in 1627, and was buried at 
Wandsworth. He was a great benefactor to the 
poor. This find is unique, since no historian, to 
my knowledge, knew anything anent the origin of 
the family. The MS. in question was formerly in 
the possession of Peter le Neve, Norroy King of 
Arms, who died in 1729, and whose library was 
dispersed in 1730-31. It is now in my possession.’ , 

I have some extracts from Arnold’s 
‘Streatham,’ pp. 88, 89 :— 

“Dog Smith.—Mr. Henry Smith, a London 
silversmith, so called as a Gog was in constant 
attendance on him.” 

‘The Family Topographer,’ by Samuel 
Tymms, 1832, p. 174, vol. i. :— 

“In Wandsworth Church is a beautiful monu- 
ment to Mr. Alderman Henry Smith, generally 
known as Dog Smith, the great benefactor to 
Surrey, &c., who died of the plague in 1627.” 

R. J. FyNMOoRE. 
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NaTIONAL Fracs: THEIR (12 
ii. 289).—The following is a list of books 
which will probably give a satisfactory 
account of the historical genesis of the 
national flags, or “ colours,” of the modern 
European States :— 


Bland (William). National Banners: their history 
and construction ; with an illustration in colours. 


1892. 8vo. 

Griffin (James). Flags, National and Mercantile 
Second edition......enlarged, &c.......Ports- 
mouth, Griffin and Co., 1891. 8vo. 

Holden (Edward Singleton), Our Country’s Flag 
and the Flags of Foreign Countries. With 
coloured plates. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


1898. 8vo. 

Hulme (Frederick Edward). The Flags of the 
World: their history, blazunry, and associations, 
from the banner of the Crusader to the burgee of 
the yachtsman ; flags national, colonial, personal ; 
the ensigns of mighty empires ; thesymbols of lost 
causes. With coloured plates. London, F. Warne 
& Co. 1897. 8vo. 

MacGeorge(Andrew). Flags: some account of their 
ead and uses. London, Blackie and Son. 1881. 

to, 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The present Greek flag dates from about 
1832, in which year Otto of Bavaria was 
made king. He adopted for the flag of his 
new country the tinctures of the arms of his 
native country (argent and azure); the 
stripes are in imitation of the American flag, 
and the cross takes the place of the stars. 

The Rumanian flag is an imitation of the 
tricolour of France and Belgium, but the 
tinctures are those of the Principality of 
Transylvania, 7.c., red, gold, and blue. The 
question of the common flag gave rise to 
long and angry pourparlers emong the Great 
Powers when the union of the Danubian 
Principalities (Wallachia and Moldavia) was 
discussed at the Paris Conference in 1858. 

The flag of America is, of course, based on 
the arms of the Washington family. 


‘The Flags of the World,’ by F. Edwerd 
Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. (F. Warne & Co.), 
states :-— 

“‘The Greeks adopted the blue and white, the 


colours of Bavaria, as a delicate compliment to 
the Prince who accepted their invitation to ascend 
the throne of Greece.” 

The bock contains much tseful and 
interesting information about flags of all 
nations. ° J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 

4 Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Faust Bisrtrocrapuy (12 §. ii. 269, 337). 
—For the study of the Faust legend, refer- 
ence to the following works might be useful : 


de la Légende de Faust,’ 1888 ; Ristelhuber, 
‘Faust dans l’Histoire et dans la Légende,” 
1863; and H. 8S. Edwards, ‘The Fauat 
Legend, &c.,’ 1886. Articles on the subject. 
might also be found in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’ vol. x. ; ‘ The New International 
Encyclopedia,’ vol. vii. ; Chambers’s ‘ En- 
cyclopedia,’ vol. iv.; and the various. his- 
tories of English literature and drama. 
E. E. Barker. 


Smr Epwarp LUTWYCHE, JUSTICE OF THE 
Common Pugas (12 S. ii. 90).—Sir Edward 
Lutwyche, Judge of the Common Pleas, was 
the only son of William Lutwyche of 
Lutwyche, co. Salop (1601-35), by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Lyster of 
Rowton, in the parish of Alberbury. He was 
baptized on Aug. 21, 1634, at Alberbury, so 
I presume he was born at Rowton. His two- 
sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, were also bap- 
tized at Alberbury. The Judge’s wife was 
Anne, daughter of Sir Timothy Tourner of 
the Hall of Bold, co. Salop ; and they were 
married on Nov. 21, 1653, at Aston Botterill. 
I have a good deal of material about the 
Lutwyche family, and can no doubt give 
more information if required. ; 

. G. D. Frietcuer, F.S.A. 
Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Farmers’ Sayines (12 S. ii. 289).—-The 
saying ‘‘ That pigs can see the wind ” is not 
confined to farmers, but is common through- 
out the Midlends. Pigs do not like wind, 
either in face or behind them, and they are 
known to run from it squealing. It is said 
that they do not fear it as a terror, but that 
any wind feels hot to them, and to their sight 
appears as a sheet of flaming fire. I have 
known this bit of folk-lore all my life, and 
have seen pigs turn tail and scamper from 
gusts of wind with @ noise which certainly 
did not seem to indicate pleasure. I have 
often heard it said that wind looks like fire 
to a pig, and that only a pig can see the 
wind. TuHOos. RATCLIFFE. 


THe Kine or Itary’s DESCENT FROM 
CuaARLEs I. (12 S. ii. 267).—The present King 
of Italy is certainly descended frem our King 
Charles I. The descent is through his 
mother, Queen Margherite. Her mother, 
the Duchess of Genoa, was a Saxon princess, 
whose grandmother was Caroline, Duchess 
Maximilien of Saxony, born a Princess of 
Parma in 1770. She, in turn, was the 
granddaughter of Marie Louise, Duchess of 
Parma, the only married daughter of Kin; 

Louis XV. of France. The last-mention 


Ermest Faligan’s admirable work, ‘ Histoire 


king was the only son of Adelaide of Savoy, 
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“la Duchesse de Bourgogne,’ so much 
beloved by Louis XIV. and Madame de 
Maintenon. She was the elder daughter of 
Anne, Queen of Sardinia, who was originally 
Duchess of Savoy and younger daughter of 
Philip, Duke of Orleans (brother of 
Louis XIV. of France), by his beautiful first 
wife, Henriette Anne (Stuart) of England, 
who was herself the youngest child of King 
Charles I., and the idol of her brother King 
Charles II. until her untimely death. 
A. Francis STEUART. 
79 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


“ Don’T BE LONGER THAN YOU CAN HELP ”’ 
(12 8. ii, 227).—This error is common every- 
where, and was noted by Whately in 1862. 
But see the.‘ N.E.D.’ under ‘ Help,’ B. 11 c. 
where instances from Newman and others 
are given. : Cc. C. B. 


GRAVE OF MARGARET GODOLPHIN (12 S. 
ii. 129, 176, 218, 274).—1. The church was 
under restoration in 1890 and 1891. To 
examine the grave was the outcome of 
natural curiosity. 

2. I understood from the late vicar, the 
Rev. Jocelyn Barnes, that the coffin was 
replaced in the same spot. 

3 and 5. Speaking from memory of what 
Barnes told me, I think it was opened, and 
nothing recognizable found. 

4.1 never heard any suggestion about 
Lord Godolphin’s remains being laid with 
hers according to her wish. What does 
*D.N.B.’ say ? YGREC. 


Actes on Books. 


Political Ballads illustrating the Administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole. Edited by Milton Percival. 
Vol. Vill. of “‘ Oxford Historical and Litera 
= (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 8s. 
net. 


STUDENTS of the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century may be recommended to make a note of 
this book. It contains seventy-five ballads in 
full, with an Appendix which gives the titles, 
provenance, first two lines, and a few particulars 
of one hundred more. No such collection was 
before in existence, and to bring this together 
Dr. Percival has ransacked the Harvard Library, 
the Public Record Office, Prof. Firth’s private 
library, and the greatest libraries of England. It 
may be useful to note that the material of which 
this book is the fruit is now deposited in the 
Harvard Library. 

The series begins with ‘ Robin’s Glory ; or, The 
Procession of the Knights of the Bath ’—ridiculing 
the revival of the Order of the Bath, and belonging 
to the year 1725. This is the first political ballad 
directly aimed at Walpole which Dr. Percival has 

ound. Thenceforward these ballads come thick 


and fast, various in their points of attack, unequal 
in wit and skill, but, taken together, forming a 
pretty formidable assault upon the Government. 
To the Government, we think, Dr. Percival renders. 
somewhat less than justice, as he is perhaps. 
inclined to rate the ability displayed_in the best 
of these skits somewhat too high. He rates the 
second and third best at their proper worth. 

A good Introduction sets out the place and 
function of the ballad in days when the possi- 
bilities of the newspaper were still unrealized, so- 
that these verses were esteemed a political engine 
of at least equal force. It is justly noted that in 
order to appreciate them fully one should know 
the tunes to which they were written, and we are. 
sorry that these have not been included in the 
volume. “The ballads which go to ‘ Packington’s: 
Pound’ especially need their tune. 

We should be inclined to support Dr. Percival’s 
opinion that four or five of the anonymous balla 
against the Government are Pulteney’s work. 
Not that we discover all the wit and irresistible 
funniness that he, their editor, does in them— 
but that, upon a comparison with the rest, they 
certainly show superior ability and verve, and if 
they are not Pulteney’s it is difficult to imagine 
whose they can be. Two ballads, for the same 
sort of reason, he would assign to Hervey, the best 
wit on the Government side. To him is thus 


-imputed the ‘ Journalists Displayed ’ which, with 


‘ The Negotiators,’ ascribed to Pulteney, we agree 
with Dr. Percival represents the high-water mark 
of the book so far as pure satire is concerned, 
‘ Admiral Hosier’s Ghost’ being a masterpiece of 
a different order. 

If we were asked to give some general idea of 
the character of the English political mind in the 
eighteenth century as revealed or implied in this. 
collection, we should not be able to say much 
that was favourable. There is a striking absence 
of political instinct ; and a strident note of ie | 
self-complacency which reminds us of the ol 
widely current accusation against us of hypocrisy- 
The political ballad went out, we think, because— 
apart from the mordant wit of a few masters of 
satire—it rather misrepresented than fairly 
rendered the general character of the people or 
the truth of a situation. We do not seem—as a 
nation—ever to have had a genuine turn for 
satirical verse on political as distinguished from 
social or domestic subjects. Perhaps our sense of 
humour is not sufficiently detached to be gay or 

ow 


*| to simulate gaiety, and yet is too great to a 


us often the full effectiveness of bitter wrath or 
hatred. 


JOTTINGS FROM RECENT BOOK 
CATALOGUES. 


WE have read many tempting descriptions of good 
books in Mr. Reginald Atkinson’s Catalogue No. 21.. 
He has a first edition (1597) of Boissard’s ‘.Icones. 
quinquaginta virorum ’—the first of four similar: 
collections—which includes portraits of Columbus, 
Erasmus, Dante, Petrarch, and Albertus Magnus 
and is not dear in good condition, at 3l.3s. An 
inexpensive item which some student of the: 
eighteenth century may be glad to note is a first: 
edition of Glover’s ‘ Leonidas’ (1737), 10s. 6d. 
For 4l. Mr. Atkinson offers an early eighteenth-. 
century ‘ Recueil d’estampes’ (tome premier), 
which contains 135 engravings, many by well- 
known engravers and suitable for framing or for 
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-a@ collection. Two attractive works on Costume 
are Shaw’s ‘Dresses and Decorations of the 
“Middle Ages ’ (2 vols., 1843, 31. 12s. 6d.) and ‘ Les 
Modes Parisiennes’ (4 vols., 1854-6, 21. 10s.). 
We also noticed a first edition of ‘Matthew of 
“Westminster ’ (1567, 21. 2s.) and eight volumes of 
-* The Present State of Europe’ (1692-1701, vols. vi. 
-and x. missing) to be had for three guineas. A 
-supplement to this Catalogue gives particulars of 
_about a hundred items, many of which are very 
attractive ; we have only space to mention a copy 
-of Mr. Foster’s work on the De Walden Library, 
published at six guineas and offered here for two, 


No. 256 is the most important of Messrs. Dobell’S 
‘Catalogues that we have yet seen. It begins with 
fifteen items of first-class interest, from which we 
select for mention an exceptionally fine copy of 
Brant’s ‘ Stultifera Nauis’ (1570), 401.; a first 
edition of ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 281. ; and a first 
edition of Randolph’s ‘ Poems,’ bound by Riviere 
(1638), 141. Messrs. Dobell have further seven 
-or eight of Richard Braithwaite’s books, includin: 
the ‘ Epitome of the Lives of the Kings of France 
(1639), 5l. 5s.; and ‘ Time’s Curtaine Drawne’ 
1621), 41. 10s. ; Marmion’s ‘ Holland’s Leagver,’ 
from the Huth Library (1632), 61. 6s.; and, also 
from the Huth Library, ‘ The Maid’s Petition,’ a 
Aract of four leaves, sm. 4to, in half calf, issued in 
1647, and priced at three guineas. 


In Messrs. Myers’s Catalogue No. 213 we 


-observed a set of 150 plates of designs of ‘ Carpets 
,from the Jaipur Palaces ’—work of the sixteenth 
_and seventeenth centuries—and noted that they 
-are on a scale large enough to work from. This 


book, which has wr a by Col. T. H. Hendley, 
and was printed by W. G. Griggs, is to be had for 
101. ‘Collectanea Hibernica’ is another attrac- 


-tive item. It consists of engravings, portraits, 


MS. pedigrees, original documents, autographs, 


-music, and other such things, ranging in date from 


1599 to 1900, arranged in five thick folio volumes, 


-and costs 25l. We also liked the two volumes of 
-Gillray’s ‘Caricatures’ (1851), 31. 15s.; the 
-collection of views and other matters relating to 


Bath (1645-1895), 31. 10s. ; and the copy of Viollet- 


4e-Duc’s ‘ Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’Architecture 


Frangaise du XIe au XVIe siécle,’ 31. 17s. 6d. 


Mr. Meatyard sends us a Catalogue (No. 8) of 
‘Drawings and Engravings. Among the portraits 
we noted Valentine Green’s ‘ Duke of Buccleuch ’ 
after Reynolds, 4l. 4s.; J. R. Smith’s ‘ Admiral 
Duncan,’ 71. 10s. ; and Condé’s ‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert ’ 
after Cosway, 161. 16s. From a pleasant collection 


.of Old Views in Great Britain we take the set of 


four aquatints of London Markets, painted by 
Pollard, and engraved by Dubourg (1822), 
6l. 18s. There are a few Colonial and Foreign 
views, of which the ‘ Taking of Quebec by General 
Wolfe ’—a line engraving in body colours—is 
perhaps the most interesting (71. 7s.). In the 
way of eighteenth-century engravings of general 


subjects Mr. Meatyard has Bartolozzi’s ‘ Judgment 


of Paris’ from Angelica Kauffman (101. 10s.) and 
Agar’s ‘Princess Czartoryski’ from Isabey 
(20 guineas). ong the original drawings is a 


-piece—‘ A Toreador ’—by Constantin Guys, in 
-colours, 131. 


Mr. Horace G. Commin of Bournemouth 
(Catalogue No. 59) offers for 3l. a run of The 
Annual Register from 1758 to 1844 (90 vols.). He 
has also Britton and Brayley’s ‘ Beauties of 


England, Wales, and Scotland,’ 30 vols., in large 
aper edition, 31. 15s.; the first series of Ourtisg 
‘otanical Magazine, vols. 1 to 16 (1790), 2, 5a, ¥- 

and a good collection of works on Dorset, 


It is perhaps worth making a note of wh 
find a complete set of pe ad Mr. Albert Sutien 
of Manchester (Catalogue No. 226) has one from 
hinge for 261. 10s. He 

also the 13 vols. of Sir Walter Scott’s edition 

of the Somers Tracts (7l. 7s.). 

William George’s Sons of Bristol (Catal 
No. 359) have a good copy of Nisbet’s & tent al 
Heraldry ’ in the best edition (Edinburgh, 1816), 
51. 5s. ; and we marked in the same catalogue, ag 
offered for twelve guineas, the 131 vols. of Petitot’s 
Collection of Memoirs relating to French History 
from Philip Augustus to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

Messrs. E. Parsons & Sons send us, just in time 
for inclusion in this notice, a really fascinati 
illustrated Catalogue of Old Engravings ps 


&| Original Drawings. We have spent some time 


upon it, but must confess that it is difficult out of 
nearly a thousand items to pick out half-a-dozen 
to serve as specimens. The collection is repre- 
sentative of most countries, times, subjects, and 
schools, and, not less important, its range of 
prices condescends to the limited capacities of the 
pockets of some of us. Thus a spirited drawing 
of Dante and Virgil passing over the Sea of Ice, by 
Cambiaso, costs 4l. 4s. ; and a delightful mezzotint 
of Rembrandt’s son Titus as Mars only 181. 18s, 
Of the more expensive works we may mention 
‘A Garden Scene, Naples,’ by Fragonard—a 
drawing in red crayon—150l. ; Morland’s ‘ Giles, 
the Farmer’s Boy,’ engraved by Ward, 58 guineas ; 
Green’s ‘ Duchess of Devonshire ’ after Reynolds, 
aaa ; and McArdell’s ‘ Duchess of Ancaster,’ 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N.&Q. 


Motices to Correspondents, 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery» 

ne. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswery 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested te 
end in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” \ 

Masor J. H. Lesiie and Dr. J. L. WHITEHEAD. 
—Forwarded. 

J. F. Lewis.—Many thanks. We should much 


like to see the Diary offered. 
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